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Viet Nam 


Before April 1946 Viet Nam could not have been 
found on a map. Where it now lies were the three 
provinces of Tonkin, Annam, and Cochinchina. With 
Laos and Cambodia, they comprised French Indo- 
china, created in 1887 and bringing under one peace- 
ful administration an assemblage of different states 
and geographically diverse areas. 

Viet Nam occupies 125,000 square miles of the land 
mass appended to South China, and plunges south- 
ward towards the Indonesian world (Figure 1). Geo- 
graphically and ethnically it has always been a link 
between these two great civilizations. Today it is more 
—the bastion of Southeastern Asia and a focal point 
of world attention. 

Newspapers show us Franco-Vietnamese forces 
ploughing through waterlogged rice fields and swarm- 
ing villages on their way to fight Ho Chi Minh’s 
troops, and we are inclined to think perhaps that such 
fields and villages are typical of the whole country. In 
reality, they exist only in the plains, and the plains, 
as may be seen on the second map, occupy only a small 
portion of Viet Nam. 

The configuration of the country has been com- 
pared to a bamboo pole with a basket of rice at each 
end. In the north the more extensive and more 
densely peopled “‘basket” is the Tonkin delta, where 
new alluvial material is constantly being deposited by 
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the heavily silted Red River and its distributaries. 
Southward a string of minute, fertile, densely popu- 
lated lowland areas hug the Annam coast. 

At the southern end of the pole lies the other 
basket, the broad plains of the Mekong River delta, 
in Cochinchina. Covered with recent, fertile al- 
luvium, these plains provide some of the most pro- 
ductive rice land in Southeast Asia. 

The rest of Viet Nam is either poorly drained, with 
only small patches of land suitable for cultivation 
(western Cochinchina), or it is covered with relatively 
infertile gray soils and red clays (eastern Cochinchina 
on the slopes of the Annam Chain), or it is mountain- 
ous, rough, and uninviting. 

The main Annam Chain, with elevations as high as 
8,000 feet, falls abruptly to the tiny coastal plains of 
eastern Annam, and slopes more gently to the west 
down to the Mekong River in Laos. Its rugged, 
eroded, eastern margins are largely unsuitable for the 
traditional crops of the country, and have been an 
effective barrier to east-west exchange of goods, 
peoples, and ideas. 

Along the Chinese frontier, the mountains of 
northern Tonkin also are rugged, with peaks rising to 
more than 7,000 feet and rushing streams in steep- 
walled canyons; but some of the valleys are broader 
and support a relatively dense population. 
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Figure 1—Southeast Asia 


Though the north- 
south extent of Viet 
Nam and local vari- 
ations of relief pro- 
ducemarkedclimat- 
ic differences from 
place to place, gen- 
erally the cooler up- 
lands tend to follow 
the pattern of the 


adjacent lowlands— 

that of a tropical monsoon climate with high tempera- 
tures and plentiful summer rainfall. In the south, a 
cooler and drier season from November to February 
or March makes it virtually impossible to raise winter 
crops without irrigation. In Saigon, December is the 
coolest month (80°F) and April the warmest (86°F); 
14 of the 80 inches of rain fall in September, and only 
0.1 inch in February. Along the narrow coastal plains 
of Annam violent typhoons from the South China 
Sea extend the rainy season well into the winter 
(January). 
Tonkin, farther from the equator and closer to the 
huge Eurasian land mass, has a wider range of temper- 
atures from winter to summer, but monthly averages 
everywhere exceed 63°F. While there is less rainfall 
here (about 70 inches) than in the south, it is better 


distributed through the year, especially in the Tonkin. 


delta; after a wet summer and a dry, cool autumn, 
winter drizzles provide sufficient moisture to produce 
a second cereal crop. However, the rainfall is given to 
serious annual fluctuations, often with disastrous re- 
sults to the farmer. A ten-day period without rain 
during the rice-growing season can result in the 
failure of the entire crop. 

These regional diversities of terrain, climate, and 
soils are directly reflected in both the population and 
land use patterns of Viet Nam. As most of the people 
are rural dwellers and limit their activities almost 
exclusively to the one crop, rice (Figure 3), both for 
subsistence and income, there is an extraordinary con- 
centration of population in the rice-producing deltas 
and the narrow coastal margin of Annam, while 
densities in the rest of the country rarely exceed 26 
per square mile. Nutrition densities, as| Professor 
Dobby calls the density of population per unit-rice 
area, reach the fantastic figure of 4,750 per square mile 
in the Cua Bang area (Tonkin), and range generally 
from an average of 1,780 in Tonkin, and 1,580 in An- 
nam, to 670 per square mile of paddy in Cochinchina. 


In the face of such phenomenal densities, it is at 
first sight odd that comparatively large areas of the 
country are almost empty. So far the renewed efforts 
of the French to entice people into the less crowded 
uplands and to newly drained, uninhabited lands in 
western Cochinchina have encountered almost in- 
superable difficulties. What are the reasons for these 
striking regional contrasts? 

In the first place, there is malaria. While the 
stagnant waters of the deltas are unpropitious for the 
anopheles mosquitoes that occur in this part of the 
world, the position is very different in the mountains. 
For example, Anopheles minimus, one of the most 
dangerous species, lives in the clear running water of 
the mountain streams. As a result, the higher lands 
have gained a bad reputation among the people, who 
know that a trip to the uplands usually means fever. 

In the second place, there is the conservatism of the 
indigenous peoples. The Annamites, like most South- 
east Asians, tend to resist changes in locale and do not 
take kindly to the idea of living away from the village 


of their ancestors. Many of those who did migrate 
_ from the east to settle in the new rice lands went as 


isolated individuals, stayed for a few restless years, 
and returned to their homes and families. Rice 
growers from Tonkin who went to work on the 
rubber plantations or to try other crops on the higher 
lands in eastern Cochinchina, found the new way of 
life uncongenial and did not stay long. The fear of 
disease and this deep-rooted love of home and paddy 
lands can be overcome only by a tremendous expendi- 
ture for education, sanitation, and resettlement, the 
capital for which is not now available. 

The overwhelming majority of the people in Viet 
Nam is Annamite (20 million, out of a total 23 mil- 
lion). The only influential minority group is the Chi- 
nese, who play a predominant role in trade, as in other 
Southeast Asian countries. They number at present 
some 500,000. Four-fifths of them are centered in the 
Saigon-Cholon region, doubtless attracted by the in-. 
creased export trade from the newly developed rice 
lands in western Cochinchina, and the money-lending 
opportunities among the settlers; the rest live in the 
Hanoi-Haiphong area, where again they control most 
of the commerce and banking. 

Throughout the country rice is the basic food, and 
the cereal offered to gods and ancestors. In the Red 
River and Mekong deltas and the Annam plains it 
occupies almost the entire surface of the land. Rice 
milling is carried on in every producing area. 
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Figure 2—Relief and Population 


The most important cash crop is rubber. More than 
fifty percent of the total capital invested by Europeans 
for agricultural enterprises has gone into the develop- 
ment of plantation rubber in northeastern Cochin- 
china. However, labor shortages, the competition of 
other Far Eastern producers, and the growth of the 
synthetic rubber industry in the United States, have 
prevented the output from reaching large propor- 
tions. The wealthy Cochinchinese prefer to use their 
capital for buying rice fields. 


Figure 3—Agriculture and Minerals 


A variety of other crops, including maize, sweet 
potatoes, sugar cane, tea, and coffee, are grown, but 
the agricultural calendar is geared to rice. Though 
cotton grows well, the textile industry, centered in 
Tonkin, is based mainly on cotton imported from 
India, China, and the United States. 

Similarly with timber. So far little use has been 
made of the extensive upland forests which could, if 
transportation facilities were improved, become a 
valuable source of timber for construction purposes 
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